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A MERRY PARTY. 

Dancing gaily, tripping along, 
Hand in hand, and singing a song ; 
Birds and butterflies hovering round, 
Here we dance on the fairies' mound. 
"Who so happy, so glad, as we. 
Cherubs or children, whichever we be ? 



A MERRY PARTY. 

None come near to chide or frown, 
Troubled not with coat or gown, 
Bare our heads and bare our feet, 
We feel no cold, care not for heat ; 
But pass the time in our merry play, 
Singing and laughing, blithe and gay. 
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TRUE FRIENDS. 



A GREAT, big dog, with curly coat; 

A little, gentle maid; 
The dog looks fierce, and is so strong; 

The child is not afraid. 
For Sailors heart is warm and true, 

His strength is to defend. 
And Lily, trusting her big dog. 

Says, "Sailor is my friend,'' 

And Sailor knows her love for him. 

And watches Lily's face, 
So anxious for a kind caress. 

So fearful of disgrace. 
He does her bidding, learns the tricks, 

In which the child takes pride ; 
His great reward and pleasure are 

To lie down by her side. 



TRUE FRIENDS. 



TRUE FRIENDS. 

Dear litde Lily, years will pass. 

And each bring joy and pain ; 
Some pleasure come, some pleasure go, 

Ere Christmas come again. 
And friends will join in weal or woe, - ■ ■ 

In sympathy with you ; 
They'll take your heart frcnn your old friend. 

But will they be as true ? 
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A SONG OF A SWING. 

Oh ! delightful, enjoyable, glorious swing ! 

I declare I feel just like a bird on the wing ; 

As I fly through the air, just hear how I sing : 

I love a good swing. 

Through the soft, dark green leaves, the sky looks so bright, 
And the grass here and there is flecked with warm light ; 
Such a gay, happy world it looks in my flight : 

I love a good swing. 

The flowers look up, and envy me so, 
As I fly quickly past them, and swing to and fro ; 
They whisper, " Come down 1 " but I answer them, " No 1 " 

I love a good swing. 

So softly, yet swiftly, I speed through the air, 
Come, catch me who can, but you'd better take care ; 
I intend to swing on while the strong bough will bear: 

I love a good swing. 



^ SONG OF A SWING. 
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A TERRIBLE DREAM. 

A LITTLE man lived in a country town, 

Who used to wander up and down : 

Yes, up and down from his own little home 

To the public-house he ever would roam. 

His wife would scold him, — he did not care ; 

The children hooted ; the neighbours did stare. 

The little man kept to his horrible habit 

Of drinking port wine and eating Welsh-rabbit. 

One day, as he sat in his favourite place, 

He happened to raise his hand to his face, 

When he found — oh ! strange and terrible trouble ! 

That his nose had changed in size to double ; 

And lumps and bumps stood out on the tip. 

So large had it grown that he could not sip 

One drop of port wine any longer with ease. 

And, oh ! the shock when he tried to sneeze ! 

He rose to his feet, and he staggered out ; 

He called for help, and began to shout. 



A TERRIBLE DREAM. 

But, alas ! the fresh air seemed to strengthen his nose, 

For it grew, and it grew, and higher it rose ; 

The end of it wandered away down the street, 

He .thought he had lost it;— but no such treat. 

It twined round the sign-past at such a pace 

That it soon stared its master right in the face. 

The children ran ; the neighbours fled ; 

His little dog howled, and drooped his head. 

He tripped over his nose» and fell with a scream 

Then found to his joy it was only a dream. 
But the story tells us that„ after that day. 
The little man kept from port wine quite away. 
He sat at home, and was kind to his wife, 
Was happy and good for the rest of his life. 
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A HAPPY CREW. 

It was a glorious summer day, 

And sweet the summer air, 
As it lightly stirred the water calm, 

And fanned the meadows fair. 
And the sun looked down on the river bright, 
And illumined all with his splendid light. 

The sun looked down on a merry crew. 

Three sailors, blithe and gay ; 
They plied their oars, and steered right well, 

And -carolled out a lay. 
Three merry hearts without a care, 
Speeding over the water there. 

Still they go through light and shadow, 

Keeping on their way ; 
All the world so bright and happy, 

This glad summer day. 
Swiftly rowing, they onward glide, 
Over the breast of the river wide. 



B 



I HAPPY CREW. 



A HAPPY CRBiV. 

These boys are standing on the brink 

Of the stream of busy Hfe, 
Longing and anxious, full of hope, 

So eager for the strife. 
May the river of life for them be calm, 
May grace be given to shield them from harm. 
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NIGHT. 



Night has come on apace, 

A solemn stillness rests upon the land ; 
The moon, with calm, white face, 

Looks down upon the works of God's own hand. 

Oh ! wonderful strange light, 

That shines upon the mountain and the stream ! 
Oh ! Heaven s glory of the night, 

That sheds around the vague, wild beauty of a dream ! 

The clouds ride swiftly by, 

The momntains catch the marvellous bright rays, 
The lake reflects the glorious sky, 

Our nights grand beauty puts to shame our days. 

The moon, and star on star. 

Shine down upon the ruined castle-keep : 
Strange marvels as they are, 

That watch and sparkle while we mortals sleep. 
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TWO AND ONE. 



Two little girls enjoying some fun ; 

One old cat would rather have none. 

Two little hands squeeze kitty tight, 

One little kitty as black as the night. 

Two little kitties nursed on a knee, 

One little kitty not pleased, I see. 

Two little kitties with fur like silk, 

One little kitty enjoying the milk. 

Two litde claws might scratch like a pin 

One little nose or one little chin. 

Two little faces, rosy and fair ; 

One old cat's face, covered with hair. 

Two little kitties don't like their nurse, 

One old cat dislikes her worse. 

Two little girls think their game very nice, 

One old cat thinks she'd rather hunt mice. 

Two angry green eyes flashing with light. 

One shout of laughter, merry and bright. 

Tw^o little hands each show a long scratch, 

One roar of pain the laughter to match. 



THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 
A Fable. 

A LION was sleeping one hot summer's day, 

Enjoying his afternoon doze, 
But I don't think he snored in a lionlike way, 

For a mouse ran right over his nose. 

The lion was tickled, and woke in a rage ; 

The poor little mouse shook with fear ; 
He murmured, — " Oh, sir, spare my life ! I'll engage 

You'll never again find me near." 



THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 25 

The lion said, — " No, your last moment is here," 

And, indeed, he looked terribly grim : 
"For your children and wife you may drop just a tear, 

Then I'll eat you, for that is my whim." 

The little mouse cried, — " If my life you but spare. 

Your kindness indeed Til repay ;" 
The grim lion looked and said, — " How can you dare 

Talk nonsense to me in this way ? 

** A pigmy like you neither friend is nor foe," 

But the lion looked kind as he spoke ; 
He smiled, as he said, — " There, I will let you go : 

Now I'll sleep as I did ere I woke." 

The glad little mouse ran off very fast ; 

A grateful and gay mouse . was he ; 
He thought to himself though the danger was past, — 

" How good was that lion to me ! " 

Now before very long, — so old stories tell, — 

The lion by hunters was caught ; 
He was wounded, and bound with strong ropes where he fell, 

And his strength then seemed turned into nought. 



S THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 

The mouse heard the roar, which once frightened him so ; 

The cause he now hastened to see, — 
Set to work with his teeth, when he saw his friend's woe. 

Gnawed the rope through, and so set him free. 

Now you see, Uttle people, the weak and the small, 
With a will can do good if they choose ; 

Be grateful, and active, and helpful to all. 

While you're children, — there's no time to lose. 
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NEW SHOES. 

In a wee little shop round the corner, 
Dwelt a funny old woman, quite gray, 
She sold boots and shoes of all sizes, 
And made a small profit each day. 
She was silent and sad, because lonely. 
Although she could have her own way. 

She was troubled with no noisy children, 
No grandchildren clamoured or cried ; 
'* I am quiet and easy," she murmured, 
**And yet it seems lonesome," she sighed. 
*' I have no little bothers to plague me. 
But no one to weep if I died." 

One day a small wanderer entered, 

Bare feet had the poor little child. 

She was ragged, and shoeless, and sorry, 

But at her the old woman smiled. 

She said, ''Child, you are young and too weakly 

To buffet earth's storms so wild." 



AEW SHOES 

And the little wanderer rested, 
For the old woman's heart held her fast, 
And the bare little feet were well covered, 
With a grand pair of shoes — not the last. 
And this couple they never regretted 
That day when they met, now long past. 



I 
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SNOW. 



How the snowflakes have been dropping, 
Even now they're scarcely stopping 

It's so cold ! 

And the trees, their leaves departed, 
Stand and shake as if faint-hearted 

Or grown old. 

Happy children search so gladly, 
For the firewood scattered madly 

On the moor. 

Gather it and quickly make it 
Into faggots, and then take it 

To the poor. 

Frost upon the pane shines brightly, 
Snow upon the world lies lightly 

And you know 

Ugly things all gain a beauty : 
Snow-flakes think it is their duty 

To help so. 



APRIL. 

Winter's blowing, cruel snowing, 

All is at an end : 
Buds and flowers now are growing; 

Spring comes like a friend. 
Very gently, softly breathing, — 

"Flowers, I am here; 
Soon I'll have you round me wreathing, 

Clustering far and near." 



Little lambs arf gaily springing 
To their mother's side, 

Merry sounds are round us ringing- 
Ringing far and wide; 

Birdies all rejoicing gladly 
At the merry Spring, 

We, indeed, should fare but badly, 
If they did not sing. 



Deep blue skies, and sun in glory ! 
No black clouds to tell a story 

Of the rain ! 
We forget the east winds blowing, 
Till the dreadful winter snowing 

Comes again. 

All now seems to speak of Heaven ; 
Life to lose its earthly leaven 

As it should. 
Serious thoughts unmixed with sadness, 
Make us feel with heartfelt gladness, 

God* is good. 



TIRESOME BOYS. 

" Boys you are so tiresome. 

Running here and there, 
CUmbing trees and tearing clothes ; 

Bustling everywhere. 

" Now you must go fishing, 

Now you want to swim ; 
Now a gun to shoot the birds, 

Always some new whim. 

" What use are you in the world, 

Worrying all you can ? " 
" Of use of course," then Gerald cried, 

" To grow into a man." 



TIRESOME BOYS. 



TIRESOME BOYS. 

Granny can't help laughing, 
*' Must we bear you then. 

Noisy boys, your tiresome ways 
For the sake of men ? " 

" What would you do without us ? " 

Roguish Gerald cried. 
" Of all your children. Granny dear, 

Our father is your pride." 
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THE ROBIN'S CHOICE. 



A DEAR little robin, you see ; 

Has just built her nest in a tree, 
The tree is all hollow^ and dreary, and sad, 
And for robin to choose it is really too bad* 

There are trees in the wood, quite green ; 

All shady, and fair to be seen ; 
Then why did our robin just here build her nest ? 
She chirps, and she twitters — " I thought it was best- 

" You see," says our robin, ** Til own. 

My children are better alone ; 
Out there where the trees are all bright and so gay. 
Other birds might be wanting to have their own way ; 



THE ROBIN'S CHOICE. 



TME ROBIN'S CHOICE. 

" Here I peacefully sit on my eggs, 
Then I stand just to rest my poor legs; 

I think of the time when my young will be hatched ; 

And I flatter myself you could not have them matched. 

"And then my dear husband and I, 

Our young ones will soon teach to fly, 
In quiet and comfort, our young we will rear; 
So we like this dead tree, though to you, it seems queer." 



GRANNY AND BABY. 

Granny looks down at the basket rude, 

Where her little grandson lies; 
She turns to her wheel in an anxious mood, 

And to stifle a sigh she tries. 



42 GRANNY AND BAB Y, 

The little one smiles in his happy sleep, 

The old woman looks again : 
" The child is contented, I will not weep — 

He is warm and free from pain." 

The little one's eyes are open now, 

The pretty arms are raised ; 
Granny s lips smile and clear is her brow : 

"He is well, may the Lord be praised. 

*' He is all that remains," she sighed as she said, 

** To give the old woman joy ; 
His father and mother both are dead. 

But they left me their baby-boy. 

** I work for him early and work for him late, 

I trouble with anxious thought, 
A child may be reared in riches and state. 

But love can never be bought. 

" My love is stronger than words can tell 

For my tiny little man ; 
To see him happy, to see him well, 

I labour all I can. 

" My back is weary, my old bones ache. 

And my heart is heavy and sad ; 
But I laugh and talk nonsense for his sweet sake, 

I love so the dear little lad." 



GOING TO SCHOOL. 

"GooD-bye, good-bye! I'm off and away, 
I wish I could stay at home the whole day, 
'Tis hard to learn those old lessons so dry, 
I wish I could change to a bird and could fly, 
I wouldn't stay long" at the school, no not I, 
And then I need never say horrid— good-bye. 



GOING TO SCHOOL. 

" It's all very well to say do be good, 
Now if you were me, do you think that you could ? 
1 declare I could sit down and have a good cry, 
Now don'i look so sad, and pray do not sigh? 
I really wz// work hard, my best I will try. 
Still I must say I hate this horrid — good-bye." 



HOOK NOSE AND BIG EYES. 



Hook Nose said to Big Eyes, 
"Come and skate with me." 

Big Eyes said to Hook 
Nose, 
" But I'm afraid you see." 



Hook Nose said to Big Eyes, 
" Pray don't talk such folly, 

We'll take some rats and wrap 
up warm, 
And then we'll be quite jolly." 
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WINTER. 

Terribly cold is the frosty air, 
But children are happy though trees are bare. 
See how the dicky-birds fearlessly come, 
Hopping and chirping, and begging a crumb. 
They have naught but the withered weed, 
Poor excuse for nice rich seed. 
The trees are blooming, but blooming white ; 
Dead leaves even are out of sight. 
Look at old Pussy in the snow. 
Creeping along with her footsteps slow; 
Pussy tries hard to catch a bird 
Now that her movements cannot be heard. 
Baby is having a ride in her sleigh ; 
Sister is helping to push her away ; 
Johnny is ready to start for a run, 
Children are merry, every one. 
In Summer sun, or frosty air, 
The world is still, to children, fair; 
Anything new, anything strange. 
Children always delight in a change; 
Happy young hearts, that are always gay, 
' Enjoying the good that comes with each day. 



THE MISTAKEN STAG. 
Fable in Verse. 

A HANDSOME Stag, onc summer's day 
Was wandering near a lake, 

And walking in to cool his feet. 
Said ; " Here a rest I'll take." 



THE MISTAKEN STAG. 49 

And looking down into the stream, 

Reflected saw his head, 
His splendid antlers branching out. 

His nostrils gleaming red. 

Then glancing at his slender legs. 

He thought them poor and small. 
Felt angry at the slim, slight things. 

And wished he d none at all. 

Just then an angry growl was heard, 

A lion came in sight ; 
The stag, with beating heart sprang up, 

And rapidly took flight. 

The slender legs he had abused 

Did him good service now. 
The lion soon was left behind. 

The stag knew scarcely how. 

But so it was ; those active legs 

And little nimble feet 
Had galloped swiftly o'er the turf. 

And made a good retreat. 



50 The mistaken stag. 

Poor stag ! he reaches now a wood, 
And thinks he'll shelter find ; 

He's filled with joy — the lion too : 
They're of the self-same mind. 

The savage Hon sees the stag 
Plunge in amongst the trees, 

His horns are caught, he cannot move, 
His blood now seems to freeze. 

The lion quickly follows him : 
And, when it is too late. 

The stag, with bitter self-reproach, 
Bemoans his hapless fate. 

'* I have indeed deceived myself; 

Oh ! Woe is me ! " he cries ; 
'* My antlers, which I valued so, 

Have wrought my death," he sighs. 

'* My slender legs, my little feet, 
Which I did so despise. 

Did all they could to save my life." 
And so the poor stag dies. 



THE MISTAKEN STAG. 

A warning, children, we may take 

From this old tale so sad : 
We often think what's bad is best. 
And what is good is bad. 



THE PROVIDENT CRANE. 

There once was a funny old crane, 
Who made sure it was going to rain ; 
So he put down his head, 
And quite gently said ; — 
*' Umbrellas ! *Tis going to rain." 



GCfING TO CHURCH. - 53 

A big-headed fish, who just heard 

These words, thought them rather absurd ; 

So he made a grimace, 

With his very plain face, ' 

And said, — " Bedlam ! " and not one more word. 



GOING TO CHURCH. 

Little Horace looks so wise, 
With great, soft, and solemn eyes. 

He is going to Church. 

I could never tell you all 
.That he thinks, although so small, 

About going to Church. 

He has heard the Church bell ring, 
He has longed for birdlike wing 

To take him to the Church, 



GOING TO CHURCH. 55 

When he hears the organ peal, 
He will gently, softly, steal 

Into the great Church. 

With a humble, reverent air. 
Very quiet, taking care 

To make no noise in Church. 

Kneeling down he*Il take his part, 
In prayers to God with thankful heart, 

Glad to be in Church. 



And God will bless the little child, 
Who prays to Him in accents mild, 

First coming into Church, 

The angels bright will bear that prayer; 
Away from earth to regions fair, 

Far, far above the Church. 




OUR PUSSY. 57- 



She has a sleek and glossy coat, 
A pretty little face, 

• « 

Her tiny paws like velvet are. 
Her actions full of grace. 



She very gentle is to us. 
And does not scratch or bite, 
But jumps upon our laps and purrs 
She understands us quite. 



One day we could not find our cat. 
We all went out to look ; 
At last we saw her on the wall : 
Our sides with laughter shook. 



For little pussy, silly thing. 

To catch the dead leaves tried ; 

She caught at this, and sprang at that, 

And jumped from side to side. 



OUR PUSSY. 

A silly little pussy ours, 

But dearer still for that ; 

I'd rather she caught leaves than mice ; 

Like any cruel cat. 



THE LITTLE LOST CHICKEN. 

A POOR little chick went out one day, 
And wandered-=-a]as ! — very far away : 

Away, away; 

U nlucky day ! 
That off from his home he ventured to stray. 



6o THE LITTLE LOST CHICKEN. 

His mother she called with a gentle cluck; 
He came not back, she bemoaned her ill luck. 

Oh, sad ill luck! 

She called *' chuck chuck," 
But there came no loving answering cluck. 



Away he went to a hill so high. 

He thought from a distance his home he'd spy,*: 

The hill was high. 

He could not fly, 
And his home from a distance he did not spy. 



He wished himself back with his mother dear, 
He found the world lonesome, and sad, and drear,; 

Oh dear, oh dear ! 

It was very clear 
That the poor little chicken was filled with fear*. 



At last he uttered a mournful cry; 

He dropped a tear, and heaved a sigh. 
He began to cry, 
And thought he should die ; 

And wished that his loving mother was nigh.. 



THE LITTLE LOST CHICKEN. 

But at last — oh, terrible shocking sight ! 
Some birds fly past, and then alight ; 

They stop their flight, 

And peck and bite 
Our poor Httle chicken half dead with fright. 

At last he escaped, and got back to his home, 
He determined in future he never would roam. 

He said with a moan, 

" I never will roam 
Again from my mother and dear happy home," 
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BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 

The beech trees spread their branches round, 

The sun scarce catches a glimpse of the ground^ 

And amid the grass, and fern and flowers, 

The children play in the wood for hours. 

The little girls plait the feathery grass, 

And wait, and watch for a squirrel to pass ; 

They hush their prattle to hear the song 

Of the pretty wild birds ; and they do no wrong. 

But the boys — oh, boys will be boys to the end, 

Rough, noisy, and thoughtless, not likely to mend ; 

No gathering the flowers, no hearing the birds, 

No soft little laugh, no low-murmured words 

For the boys. Oh no ! they must shout, and chase 

The rabbits and squirrels, and give them a race ; 

And even the butterflies, poor little things ! 

They catch with their caps, and damage their wings. 

Then they teaze their sisters, and think it fun. 

And climb, and tumble, and scramble, and run. 

The silence and awe of the forest glade, 

The solemn stillness beneath the shade. 

Are all disturbed by the terrible noise 

Of our merry, riotous, troublesome boys. 



BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 
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SUSY AND HER LAMB. 

Little Susy loves her Iamb, 

Lambkin is so tame ; 
Lambkin ever gentle is, 

Always just the same. 

Susy calls, and lambkin comes 

Trotting to her side. 
Some children, when they're called, will run 

Quite fast away to hide. 

The little lamb 'knows Susy's kind. 

And strives with all its might 
To show its love and gratitude : 

It is a pretty sight. 

Little Susy and her lamb 

I think a lesson teach, 
That we should kind and gentle be 

To all within our reach. 



SUSY AND BXR LAMB. 



SUSAN AND HER LAMB. 

I think we all should try our best 
On earth to help our friends, 

To all God's creatures show our love; 
Thankful for what He sends. 

The love of dog, or cat, or lamb, 

Should ever welcome be. 
Our loving dear four-footed friends 

That care for you or me. 



A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

Now, children, I pray, come, hear what I say ; 

A story I'm going to tell, 
Which, besides being true, may serve to warn you. 

As you'll see when you hear what befell, 

In a room warm and bright, one cold Christmas night, 

Happy children were dancing away ; 
Little figures twirled round, little feet skimmed the ground, 

While music did merrily play. 

What with music and light, and glad faces that night. 
Fairy land could seem scarcely more fair ; 
' When a sad scene took, place; — two boys, face to face. 
Fought with swords as the picture shows there. 
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How it all came about, I was rather in doubt, 

Though told the whole tale very soon ; 
But from all I could hear, a child shed a tear, 

Declaring she wanted the moon. 

Then a stout little lad said, " It's really too bad 

To hear children talking such stuff: 
Do give her a toy." Then said the small boy, 

'^ Dofit cry for the moon like a muff.'^ 

" Take that in your eye," said a boy standing by ; 

*' She shall cry for the moon if she please : 
It is you who talk stuff, and you are a muff. 

And besides a most horrible tease." 

The boy who first spoke, thought this was no joke, 

And a terrible fight then began. 
** Fight it out, boys, down stairs, for there nobody cares,'' 

Another boy said, and they ran — 

All eager to see what fun it would be. 

Naughty boys that they were, I must say; 
To the staircase they flocked, but indeed they were shocked, 

To see swords were to come into play. 
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No great harm was done, no battle was won, 

For a gentleman passed through the hall : 
He gave but one look, and both the swords took, 

And broke them in pieces quite small. 

Greedy young Ben, with mouth so full then, 

That the words he scarcely could utter, 
Said : "It is my delight to see a good fight, 

Use your fists/' This was all he could mutter. 

The little girls cried, and Fred, who astride 

Of the banisters sat, had a fall. 
The party broke up, and they all went to sup, 

But the two who fought got none at all. 

They were sent home to bed, and some tears they both shed, 

As they thought of the lecture next day. 
And some punishment morey that they knew was in store, 

For indulging in dangerous play. 



MAMMA PLAYING. 

Softly her hand steals over the keys, 

At the close of the summer day, 
The children listen and love the sound, 

While they dream as children may 
Of the strange bright future coming fast 

With no thought of regrets for the happy time past. 



MAMMA PLAYING. 

Oh, children, the future, so longed for now, 

Is stored with less joy than pain; 
In the years to come the past will look bright 

When you hear that soft air played again. 
Regrets for our childhood, and mother's care, 

Come back to the hearts that have much to bear. 



GREEDY PHILIP. 

This is little Philip, 

Children, you must know. 
Seated on the apple tree, 

Swinging to and fro ; 
Eating all the apples up, 

Greedy little boy ! 
He cries, " I love apples, 

More than book or toy." 

Now comes sister Mary, 

Holding out her hand ; — 
" Philip you like apples. 

That I understand, 
But I like them too, dear. 

Throw me some, I pray!" 
Philip nods, and laughing cries :- 

" Perhaps another day," 



GREEDY PHILIP. 



GREEDY PHILIP. 

Greedy little Philip, 

Eating more and more, 
And, within his pockets, 

Laying up a store ! 
Philip eats no dinner, 

Philip feels so ill, 
Philip goes to bed and cries, 

And has to take a pill. 
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HAPPY HOURS. 

Standing under the greenwood tree, 

Laden with blossoms fair, 
The children heard the little wild birds 

Singing so sweetly there. 

The waterfall joined in the happy strain. 

The insects hummed around ; 
A young child's laugh, though low, was heard, 

A murmur of pleasant sound. 

A cluster of hyacinths, white and blue, 

One child clasped in her hand; 
Another is laden with woodbine green : 

Rich in spoil is the little band. 

The earth has given her violets sweet; 

Her tribute has gladly paid; 
And the bubbling stream, the lilies white, 

Which on its breast were laid. 
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HAPPY HOURS. 

The banks and streams have given their share 

Of branches and blossoms gay ; 
Nature, so rich, was bountiful too, 

On that bright summer's day. 

The children talk, now that cold winter has come, 

As they cluster round the fire, 
Of the hours they spent in the merry greenwood, 

Of the lilies, and blue bells, and brier. 
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LITTLE ROGUE. 

Mother has been resting under the green tree; 

Little baby playing, happy as can be ; 

Mother looks for baby, calls for baby sweet, 

Little birds, perched on the boughs, answer, " Sweet, sweet, sweet ! '* 

Mother now gets anxious, cries — *' Come baby dear ! " 
Very sure she is too, that her baby's near, 
Sees the yellow buttercups, yellow as bright gold ; 
But that little baby she does not behold 

Looks behind the tree now, sees some violets blue, 
Cries, — '* Have I lost my baby ? Oh no, it can't be true ! " 
Mother sees the cowslips, and the daisies fair, 
But that little roguish girl, indeed she is not there. 

Mother listens quietly, hears the hum of bees. 
Fluttering gently in the air a butterfly she sees. 
All the world seems happy, shining, bright, and gay. 
She can't have lost the baby on this summer's day. 



LITTLE KOGUE. 



LITTLE ROGUE. 

Mother calls for baby, looks both far and near. 

Tears are rising to her eyes, " Ah, where is baby dear ? '" 

Mother searched for baby, feeling, oh ! so sad ! 

When out popped little baby, was it not too bad ? 

Mother clasped the baby, kissed the tyrant small, 

The yearning heart is comforted, and she forgives it all. 

Baby quite delighted, laughs with merry glee 

To think she'd hidden her small self within the hollow tree. 



TROUBLESOME TROUT. 

There was an old man who was stout, 
Who went out one day to catch trout, 
They would not be caught, ■ 
But twisted and fought, 
Which troubled this man who was stout. 



NAUGHTY CHARLIE. 

See little Charlie surrounded by toys, 

The most troublesome, tiresome, naughty of boys ; 

A whip and a sword, a toy-horse beside, 

A ball and some ninepins, a doll too to ride. 

Not content with a game at the time he should play, 

Without shoes, and one stocking, he will have his way. 



NAUGHTY CHARLIE. 

A chubby young urchin, far too full of fun. 

And though having a sword he wants also a gun ; 

He would hide in a corner, and when no one sees, 

Pop out on a sudden to shoot you with peas. 

A trouble to all, and a pleasure to few, * 

He throws away old toys, and always wants new. 

I know little children who care for their toys, 

And mend them when broken, like good little boys. 



HAPPY DREAMS. 

Little limbs are resting 

On their hard cold bed, 
But strange dreams and fancies 

Fill the little head. 
See, his hands are clasping 

Flowers fresh and green, 
That in his childish dreaming 

Seem fit to deck a queen. 
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See they are but hedge-flowers, 

Growing free and wild, 
Wondrous in their beauty, 

To the town-born child. 
In the early morning, 

With little feet all bare, 
He had wandered lonely. 

To pick these treasures rare. 

And now when calmly resting. 

In a slumber sound, 
The spirit of the flowers, 

Hovers sweetly round, 
Telling of the country 

All so pure and good, 
Breathing sweet and soothing 

Whispers of the wood. 

Think, oh little children! 

Who have many joys, 
Of your poorer brethren, 

City girls and boys : 
Those who have few pleasures, 

Value so the few ; 
Give then from your plenty 

To those whoVe less than you, 



HAPPY IDA. 

Little Ida is so fair. 
Sky blue eyes and golden hair, 
Gherry lips and rosy cheeks, 
Full of frolic, whims, and freaks. 

Think you, Ida ever cries, 

That tears can dim the bright blue eyes ? 

Truly that would make me sad. 

And yet can life be always glad ? 

No! all things earthly, God hath made. 
As well as sunshine, must have shade. 
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THE SILLY RAVEN. 

A FOOLISH raven once did think 
To change the colour of his coat. 

" My feathers now are black as ink, 
Tm sure they d better have a soak," 

Said he ; and off then straightway went 

To Mr. Swan, and lowly bent : — 

** Pray sir, do tell the reason why 
Your coat is white as snow "i " 

The swan first laughed, then gave a sigh- 
'* It is its nature so." 

The raven croaked, then gave a hop, 

And soon was wet as any sop. 

For he has jumped into the lake 
To change his hue from black, 

But still no effort he can make 
Will alter it— Alack ! 

The poor bird shivers, croaks and cries, 

And cold and shivering, wastes and dies. 

Moral. 
If you have blemish, scar or spot, 
Still be contented with your lot. 



THE SILLY RAVEN. 
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BEN. 

Dear old dog Ben ! How we loved you 

In the time now long gone by, 
When you raced in the green fields with us ; 

To be first how we each would try. 

So rough in your dog caresses, 

So gentle in your true heart, 
So eager to do our bidding. 

So anxious to learn your part. 

• 

In that happy time of our childhood. 

In the long glad summer days. 
That we children spent with you, Ben, 

Under the sun's bright rays ; 

How happy we all were then, Ben, 
How joyous and free from care ! 

And now we all are scattered, 
Like blossoms in summer air : 

Like flowers by the autumn wind, Ben, 
Like leaves in the winter's blast ; 

And you lie under the sod, Ben, 
It was all too bright to last. 



THE CRYING BOY. 

This was a disagreeable boy. 
Who always fell a-crying; 

No one could ever please the child, 
And so 'twas no use trying. 



THE CRYIKG BOY. 

His great mouth opened very wide 
The tears were ever flowing ; 

At last he cried himself away, — 
And this is well worth knowing. 

In case you ever feel inclined 
To cry like him, my dears, 

Think on this naughty foolish boy, 
Who melted Into tears. 
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SLY PUSSY. 

This is Miss Pussy, who sits on a chair, 
Kneading, and kneading, the cushion she'll tear ; 
She purrs out, "I'm gentle, would not hurt a fly;" 
Alas I I must tell you, Miss Pussy is sly. 

Shell watch the small birds in the garden, you know; 
Do they think they're in danger, poor little things ? No ! 
Till there comes a great rush, flashing eyes and sharp claws, 
Miss Puss is amongst them, has one in her paws. 

Then think how she watches a poor little mouse. 
Who perhaps does not think there's a cat in the house, 
And out from his hole he'll venture to steal, 
Alas ! cruel pussy on him makes a meal. 

'Tis true pussy's handsome, her coat is like silk, 
But indeed she's a thief, for she steals the new milk. 
Her movements are graceful, and bright is her eye, 
But she's savage, and cruel, and terribly sly. 



THE WOLF AND THE CRANE. 

Fable in Verse. 

One day a hungry, greedy wolf, 

In eating much too fast. 
Had lodged a bone within his throat : 

Each moment seemed his last 
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He cried for help, and struggled hard, 

His breath could scarcely draw; 
His pain and anguish sharper grew, 

He suffered more and more. 



At last a crane was passing near, 
And, coming close, she said : — 

'* For money I will take it out," 
Wolf said : — " Your fortune's made. 



V ril freely give so large a sum 

That rich you'll ever be ; 
Pray take this horrid bone away 

That now is torturing me." 

It was agreed, and Mrs. Crane, 

Although she was alone. 
Thrust head and neck right down his throat, 

And soon brought up the bone. 

Then having done what she agreed. 

And seeing Wolf at ease. 
She said :— '* Tm glad I fished it out, 

And now, my payment, please." 



TH^ WOLF AND THE CRAm:. 

The thankless wolf said :~" Payment, no! 
. Enougli you have your head ; 
When once within my jaws, I might 
Have snapped it off instead." 



A LITTLE GIRL'S DREAM. 

A LITTLE girl lay, fast asleep, 
Her cheek upon her- hand. 

And in a dream was -sent to her 
One of the heavenly band. 



loo A LITTLE GIRL'S DREAM. 

She dreamed that from the skies above 

A messenger down came : 
She thought of her brother who was dead, 

For the face appeared the same ; — 

The same yet changed ; for a peaceful light 

Shone from the angel eyes. 
The suffering look of an earth-tried child 

Is gone when the body dies, 

" Oh, fair little sister," the angel said, 

In a voice clear, soft, and mild, 
** Don't cry for me more, I am near you still, 

Though I am an angel child. 

" I know all your sorrow for me now I'm gone 
Away from your earth-bound sight; 

But the suffering is short, and the happiness long, 
Earth troubles are all so light. 

" Then fret no more for me, dearest love ; 

But think of all those left behind : 
Be patient, obedient, good to all. 

Think well, speak no ill, and be kind." 

The' little girl woke to a fresh glad day. 
And she thought of the vision bright : 

She determined to do as the angel bid; 
To do and to think aright 



JIP'S LESSON. 

Look at small Jip, on two legs he can walk. 

He really has plenty of grace. 
You see he's so eager to do as he's bid, 

Just look at his queer anxious face. 

Little Bella and Trotty are coaxing him on, 
In their hands they each hold high a ball, 

I'm afraid if his walking depended alone 
On obedience, there'd be none at all. 

He loves them, but then he does not think them wise 

To teach him on two legs to walk, 
He thinks he's intended to use his four legs, 

And knows he's to bark, and not talk. 
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JIPS LESSON. 

But kindness and gentleness soon make good will, 
Jip knows that his small friends are kind. 

So walks on his hind legs, does all that he can, 
To please them you see he's a mind. 

Then off flies the ball, and away Jip will run 

For a Scamper so merry and free ; 
And off little mistresses fly in their turn. 

As glad of a scamper as he. 
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JOHNNY'S WISH. 

" How delightful it is to the circus to go, 

To see all the horses there, 
To see the bright fairies on saddle standing ; 

I wonder how they can dare. 

'' How glorious the sound of the horses tramping. 

As they gallop round the ring, 
How grand it is, on one leg to rest, 

And through the round hoops to spring. 

'' And then the clown — he is so merry, 

I wish I was happy as he, 
Oh mother! when Tm a man," said Johnny 

** A clown I will surely be. 

*' Then think, a clown has nothing to care for. 

And he always looks so gay, 
He tumbles, it*s true, but he never seems hurt ; 

ril be a clown if I may. 



JOHNNV S WISH. 
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** He looks so odd makes such ugly faces, 

The whole of his life is play; 
I'm sure he's never quiet a minute, 

May I be a clown — do say ? 

**What a joke it must be to dress so oddly, 
To hear people laugh when ones seen. 

Would not you like to be a clown now, mother ? 
It would be better than being Queen. 

" He's so strong, and so merry and clever, 
Head o'er heels turns up and down ; 

I do delight in seeing a circus, • 

I will be a jolly old clown." 

Mother laughed, and looked down at her little son 

With his merry rosy face : 
** The clown is not happy, darling," she said ; 

'' Because he makes a grimace. 

" Poor clowns ! their lives are often hard. 

Their hearts too full of pain, 
Their limbs are weary, and often sore 

When they cry * Here we are again ! ' 
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JOHNNY'S WISH. 

" And be sure their lives have many cares, 

Their tumbling is hard work too, 
I'"or they have to practise, and bear sharp blows, 

Indeed, they've enough to do. 

"And Johnny, remember in all the world, 

There is no one free from care, 
The Queen, and mother, and even clown, 

All have of trouble their share." 



THE BALD KNIGHT. 
Fable in Verse. 

A PARTY of huntsmen went hunting one day 

On their horses so gallant and brave ; 
Among them a knight with a wig on his head ; 

He was bald, and indeed did not shave. 

When his horse jumped, and pranced, and ^curvetted about, 

He thought of his fine head of hair. 
Put his hand to his head — a wry look on his face, 

Then a smile, when he found the wig there. 



I lo THE BALD KNIGHT. 

He thought with alarm and a sinking of heart, 
How he might lose his wig in the run ; 

How cold he would be, how absurd he would look ; 
How the others would think it good fun. 

Before very long he detested his wig, 

To him such a trouble and bore, • 
A weight on his mind, as well as his head. 

It troubled him still more and more. 



At last the wind rose, and blew a great puff, 

Away went the hat and the wig ; 
The poor knight was bald, his friends laughed aloud,. 

But the knight cared for that not one fig. 

At least if he did, he concealed well his pain, 
And joined in the joke with great glee. 

He pulled up his horse, laughed as loud as the rest. 
Said : " No wonder the wig has left me, 

'' The hairs in my wig once grew on a head. 

That bead is now shaven and shorn. 
What wonder they left me who am a new friend, 

When they left him with whom they were born ? " 



PIGGIE'S DRIVE. 

Donkey gallops on the road, 
Piggie drives him bravely; 

In the cart a heavy load ; — 
Who could look on gravely ? 



PIGGIES DRIVE. 

Soon a fearful smash is heard, 

Donkey has a tumble; 
Piggie's safe, upon my word ! 

But feels very humble. 

Donkey now is free of cart, 
Piggie weeps beside him ; 

But he need not break his heart, 
For he now can ride him. 
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A LAME CITY CHILD. 

What is she ? Who is she ? poor little thing ! 

Alas, she's both poor and lame ! 
A child, who should be glad and bright. 

It matters not what her name. 

Weary, and sad, in her city home, 

She has longed for better things. 
Has thought of the country, and all its joys, 

Has dreamed of an angel's wings 

To bear her away to the shaded wood. 
Where the green moss grew at her feet. 

Where the wild flowers kissed her poor thin hands 
And she saw the tall waving wheat. 

The child at last awoke from her dream. 

The vision so bright and fair, 
And restless, she wandered into the streets ; 

Could she find the vision there ? 
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A LAME CITY CHILD. 

She wandered many and many a mile 
On her crutches; faint with the pain. 

Till jostled, exhausted, a corner she turned, 
And the dream seemed to come again. 

It was only a market stall she passed, 
But the flowers' sweet breath was there ; 

They were common things, but to her, poor child ! 
They were all that was fine and rare, 

The old man, touched, said : — " Poor little maid, 

You can't carry a flower-pot, 
But I'll give you some roots to bear away 

Of the blue Forget-me-not." 
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THE SKYLARK. 

Banks of primrose^ azure skies, 
All the world now glads our eyes. 
Over from the sunny seas 
Come the sweet birds to the trees. 

Listen to. the glad, sweet notes, 
Coming from those tiny throats, 
All the world now tries to sing, 
In the happy time of spring. 

Rises now the joyful lark. 
From his bed all soft and dark. 
Rises high in Heaven's blue, 
Sings a song to it and you. 

Vanishes beyond a cloud, 

Yet still we hear the silvery sound. 

Unto this bird the art is given. 

To bring to earth the notes of Heaven. 



THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 
Fable in Versk. 

A DOG one day a prize had found — 

A fine large piece of meat : 
He thought — " I surely am in luck, 

I've now enough to eat." 

So going home across a bridge, 
Which spanned a running stream, 

He walked quite slowly and with care, 
Indulging his fond dream. 

He reached the centre of the bridge, 

Then gave a start of fear 1 
He saw another dog below 

Down in the water clear; 
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Another dog I and in his mouth 

A larger, finer prize — 
A piece of meat, just like his own. 

But of a larger size. 

The dog stops short — the foolish dog I 

He clearly does not know 
That he is looking at himself 

Reflected down below. 

The greedy dog thinks : " I will fight 

That dog and take his meat, 
And then Til carry both away, 

And sha'n't I have a treat ! '' 

He gave a bark I dropped in the stream 

The prize he loved so well, 
Attacked the dog to get his slice. 

And this is what befell : 

The substance, and the shadow too, 

_Had vanished quite away ; 
The dog sighed — looking at himself— 

** No dinner for to-day." 

I think you must agree with me, 

This served the dog quite right, 
A greedy, foolish fellow he. 

To with his shadow fight. 



CAREFUL CHILDREN. 



See how good and clever also 
Children, when they like, can be ; 
Mending dollies' clothes and 

bodies, 
Working hard, as you can see. 
Lucy's dolly has no head on 
But a very short time since, 
Just some glue upon the shoulders. 
On it went without a wince. 



Mary's doll, poor thing! was 

armless ; 
Quite a trial for the child ; 
But our little girl is handy, 
Clever, quick as she is mild : 
In a trice the arms are fastened 
To the trunk of dolly fair, 
And all now she needs for beauty 
Is some nails to fix her hair. 



CAREFUL CHILDREN. 

Little Ethel brings a barrow- 
Full of broken dolls to mend ; 
Arms and legs, and heads and bodies, 
Brokei* pieces without end. 



WINTER. 

Outside, the meadows are covered with snow ; 

Fluffity, fluffity, fluff. 
All round the cottage the winds roughly blow ; 

Puffity, puffity, puff. 

Inside, the cottagers pleasantly talk : 

Chatterty, chatterty, chat. 
They talk of the time when baby will walk ; 

Patterty, patterty, pat. 



A DARK BEAUTY. 

The greatest beauty, I do declare, 
I ever saw though she's not fair ; 
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A Brunette complexion, a nice dark skin, 
Admiration from me will always win ; 
As to hair too — I think that I much prefer wool, 
And teeth — of grinders I like a mouth full. 

Perhaps you might think that her nose is too flat. 

For myself, I really think nothing of that ; 

Indeed, I prefer a nose rather wide. 

That one's eyes have to travel to look at each side. 

And eyes, too, that show the white all the way round ; 

I'm sure you'll agree that a beauty I've found. 

And Dinah herself thinks with me, she's a belle, 

For she loves her own picture I know very well. 

She dusts it, and dusts it, to make it quite clean, 

And thinks it the loveliest picture e'er seen. 

She twists and she twists, and turns on one side, 

And says : — " Cho, quite like me," with very great pride. 



LOOKING FOR FATHER. 

Longing, and looking for father, 

Gazing far, far, out to sea ; 
Harry, and Whinnie, and baby, 

Where, where, can the bonny boat be ? 

Away on the wild world of waters, 
Away now so far out of sight, 

The small boat is bearing her burden 
As she rides on the billows bright. 

And here on the cliffs they are sitting. 
The tall cliffs all snowy white, 

That so often the tempests have beaten ; 
But now all is smiling and light. 
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Below He the sands shining silver, 

Washed gently by wavelets clear, 
All peaceful, and quiet about them 

While they watch for father dear. 

And ere long the children will hurry, 

Away down the path that is steep, 
And welcome the boat and father, 

And the treasure he brings from the deep. 



A CLEVER HORSE. 



A HORSE there was, as Tve been told, 
I think his name was Thunder, 

Was clever, gentle, strong, and swift. 
And never made a blunder. 

One night, when it was very late, 

He and his master only 
Were wandering through a wood so dense, 

A wood so dark and lonely. 
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A CLEVER HORSE. 
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The trees grew thick, the branches low, 

The master felt that sadly ; 
For one came right against his head, 

And hurt it very badly. 

From off his horse he fell at once, 
And lay there without motion : 

And Thunder thought — What can I do ? 
But still he had a notion. 

For turning back, he galloped home ; 

Soon at the door stood knocking : 
And those who saw him riderless, 

Guess'd at the tale so shocking. 



He tum'd again, and show*d the way, 
And trotted fast and faster, 

Until at last they reach'd the place, 
And soon they help'd his master. 



MERRY 
Through the early morning, 

In the soft sweet air, 
Up before the dawning, 

Off without a care. 

Happy children, playing 

In the fields so gay. 
Some behind are staying. 

But not our merry May. 

Laden with her treasure, 

Fair, bright, gladsome thing! 



MAY. 
Hersweet face beams with pleasure; 
I hear her laughter ring. 

See the bright sweet flowers 
She has gathered here, 

Fresh, with summer showers, 
Glistening like a tear. 

Merry little May bird. 

Pass your happy day ; 
Sing and laugh, my May bird, 

Gaily on your way ! 



Of some little friends of mine, 

Who into, the kitchen wandered 

Just, before they went, to dine 



GREEDY CHILDREN. 

There upon the kitchen table 
Stood some sweetstuff in a pan ; 

On a stool perched master Tommy, 
Thought himself so brave a man. 

And these naughty, naughty children, 
Dipped their fingers and their thumbs, 

Sucked and dipped, and went on sucking, 
Swallowed too a lot of plums. 



Eager with their greedy feasting. 

They did not hear nurse come behind, 

" Ah ! " she cried, with face of anger, 
" Cure for this I'll quickly find." 

Then she gav6 them each some senna, 

Castor-oil, and rhubarb tea. 
And I think they all repented; 

Look at them, and you will see. 



SNOWY OWL. 

Large-headed, big-eyed, and so white, ■ 
The great shining eyes see at night ; 

Snowy Owl ! 

But when the day dawns, and there's light, 
The great eyes have lost all their sight ; 
Snowy Owl ! 

Baby owls, all fluffy and queer, 
Little balls that their mother holds dear; 
Snowy Owls ! 



MOTHERS DARLING. 

Little head rests on the pillow, 
Blue eyes are now closed in sleep. 

Storms may rage on wave and billow, 
Wakeful eyes may burn and weep. 

Softly, as she shades the candle, 

Mother creeps up to the cot, 
Prays, " Grant no rough winds may handle, 

No dark clouds make sad his lot ! " 



THE FOX WHO HAD LOST HIS TAIL. 

Fable in Verse. 

One day a fox, caught in a trap. 

In pain lay sorely groaning, 
With tears regretting his mishap. 

His luckless fate bemoaning. 

He 'made a struggle and a rush; 

The trap he left behind him; 
Was free :— but see! -without a brush, 

A stump just to ■ remind him 
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That once a lovely tail he had ; 

A brush so red and yellow. 

His brother foxes all felt sad, 

They could not show its fellow. 

« 

But now, alas ! he thought with pain 
Upon his pride departed ; 

He wished he had not been so vain, 
And bad been kinder-hearted. 



Perhaps his friends would turn on him 
With laughter and with jeering; 

Each taunt him after each one's whim : — 
These things are what he's fearing. 

At last he hits upon a thought; . 

He'll say he's in the fashion; 
And in the trap they'll all be caught, 

For mode's a fox's passion. 

He hurries home ; calls friend and foe ; 

And when all round they cluster, 
He turns about, just like Jim Crow, 

And puts them in a fluster. 



THE FOX THAT LOST HIS TAIL. 

"You see," he said, "I've been abroad, 
And tried each foreign habit ; 

Cut off your tails, you can afford — " 
They cried: "He's Hke a rabbit;" 

"No, no; we are not taken in. 

Our brushes are our glory, 
And if belief from us you'd win, 

Pray tell us the true story." 



JACK'S TRICK. 

Some children fair were standing at a table 
But three were there, and yet one more 

Was very close ; and I will tell, if able, 

What made him stand outside the schoolroom door. 

Jack was so full of jokes ! a boy so funny 

I think I really never saw elsewhere. 
He'd act, or dance ; his father said, " My son, he 

Never knows how much his friends can bear." 
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The noise he made sometimes was shocking, 

And then, I must say, he became a bore. 
Sometimes he would a stranger's voice be mocking; 

And had indeed collected quite a store 

Of garments queer he'd got his nurse to fashion, 

In which he would dress up at times. 
On this occasion Jack indulged his passion, 

As I am going to tell you in these rhymes. 

Jane, little Kate, and brother Freddy, 

Are startled quite, when through the door appears 

A little man, who says, ** I am quite ready 
To give you all a lesson without tears.'' 

His hat in hand the book beneath his arm, 

With umbrella, spectacles, and pigtail. 
Jane, taken in, bows low, and says how warm 

The weather has been lately; does not fail 

To offer him a seat, politely saying 

They are all ready to begin at once. 
" Sit down,*' says Jack, '* and if attention paying, 

You'll not do ill. The boy^ I fears a dunce.' 
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Poor Freddy's cheeks got as red as fire : 

He thinks the words unfortunately true. 
He knows in tables he can get no higher 

Than counting twelve, and that twice one are two. 

The little man now frowns, and glaring at him, 

Shouts out, "Ypung man, now pray look well at me." 

Then knocks him on the head — pretends to pat him ; 
"A pleasant sum Til give you in the rule of three. 

" Miss Jane, I'm sure, of MangnaFs questions must be fond, 
Three pages I shall feel obliged if she will learn. 

And little Katie there, she still must not despond 
Of learning L^tin names for different kinds of fern. 

"Good-bye, my dears, you'll see me in an hour, • 
By then be sure you know your lessons well ; . 

Your dear papa has given me full power 

To whip you all. You. need not ring the bell. 

** My dears, I have to go and see your brother. 

That clever, handsome,, charming Jack. 
How nice he is ! How very proud your mother 

Must be to have him! Quite worth the whole pack. 



JACK'S TRICK. 

"Ta-ta!" The little man now hobbled out, 

His knees were stooping, and his back was bent. 

The children looked aghast, then heard a shout, 
And Jack came in the way the old man went, — 

Jack, dressed up still, and laughing loudly 
At having taken them all in like that. 

For many a day indeed he boasted proudly 
How the three children could not smell a rat 



PLAYING HORSES. 

Galloping over the common, 

Galloping far and away, 
Shouting and leaping merrily 

Right through the glad spring clay. 

See how the near horse is pulling 

As they get to the corner, and round ; 

But the off horse can't keep up the running, 
And now he lies flat on the ground. 
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FLORRY'S MISCHIEF. 



Do you think, little Lady, youVe fit to be seen. 
Although you're as happy as any bright Queen ? 

That youVe doing real work you know is all fudge, 
And look on your frock : what a terrible smudge ! 



YouVe spoiling your clothes, and you ve made yourself hot, 
And then on the footstool youVe put the lead pot. 

See, on the new carpet a nasty great stain, 

That you're doing great mischief to me 16 quite plain. 



This work is not fit for the hands of a child, 
Be obedient, do lessons, and learn to be mild. 

Remember, my dear, that's the work youVe to do : 
We all have our duties, the housemaid and you. 



rU>R£Y'S MISCHIEF, 
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Would you like now the housemaid to sit in your place ? 

I think, little Miss, you would pull a long face. 
If she sat in the schoolroom and took up your books 

You would tell her to go, and with cross, angry lookR. 

And, pray, what will she say when she sees . you here ? 

She'll be angry indeed at your work, I much fear. 
I think for this mischief you'll feel very sorry. 

So leave off at once like a good little Florry. 




THREE LITTLE BIRDS. 

Three little birds were flying 

So gaily in the air. 
When amongst them, came a beetle : 

What business had he there ? 

They soon began to squabble. 
Each bird to eat him tried, 

They ate so fast that one was choked, 
And so of beetle died. 



THREE LITTLE BIRDS. 

Away then flew the others, 
So heartless and so gay. 

They dropped no tears for their 
And carrolled on their way. 



They fluttered hither, thither, 

So Hghtly on the wing. 
That Mr. Pussy passing by 

Remarked : — " I hear birds sing." 



THREE LITTLE BIRDS. 

Now tired with their frolic, 

They rested on a rail, 
And Pussy makes a grab at one : 

Alas ! he does not fail, 

These little birds just now were three, 
But one remains, as you can see. 
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SUNRISE.. 

" Mamma/' said Ethel,, and' she raised 

Her great blue eyes to mine, 
" Tell me the grandest sight you ve seen, 

Not pretty you know, but fine^ 

" Darling,'' I answered, /* what can I say ? 

Grand sights, so many there are 
In this glorious world in which we live, 

That we need not journey far. 

"A mountain is grand with its snow-capped top. 

Rearing its head to the sky ; 
Or a deep ravine, with its rugged sides. 

And the waters rushing by. 

" But [the grandest and most glorious sight. 

Darling, I've ever seen. 
Is the bright glad sun rising over the sea 

In his golden glitter and sheen 



"When the purple clouds are rent apart. 
And the diamond rays burst through. 

And the fleecy clouds like silver shine. 
As they ride in the Heaven's blue. 

" Then the -crested waves catch the new-born light. 
And in pride bear it on to the share, 

In eager haste dashing madly on, 
With a crash of triumph and roan 

" Then the birds sing welcome to the sun. 

The flowers their h£ads upraise, 
And the. earth seems to join with sea and sky 

In a hymn of joy and praise." 
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THE WOLF OUTWITTED. 

Fable in Verse. 

A HUNGRY wolf, in search of food, 

One chilly autumn day, 
In passing through a grassy field. 

Saw there a foal at play. 

The young foal's mother, some way off. 

Was grazing in the field ; 
She saw the wolf, and from his jaws 

Thought how her foal to shield. 

The wolf walked gently to the daughter ; 

He hoped her health was good. 
Just mentioned that he was a doctor, 

And thought — ** IVe here found food." 

When up the wise old mother trotted, 
And said — " Tm in such pain ; 

IVe hurt my foot: if you're a doctor, 
Pray give me ease again." 



THE WOLF OU'i> 
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'* Put on your glasses, worthy sir, 
A thorn Fm sure you'll find 

Run deep into my tender foot: 
It is the foot behind" 

The wolf stooped down behind the mother. 
And then there was a crash; 

First one good kick and then another. 
Into his face went — smash- 



PUMPKIN-HEAD. 

Of all the things to make you stare,— 

A Pumpkin-Head, I do declare! 

That such a thing could -come about 

One almost feels inclined to doubt 

The story's sad, if true it be ; 

rU tell it as 'twas told to me, 

A man once lived whose name was Nocket, 

Who dearly loved to fill his pocket, 

And for the poor he had small pity. 

By trade a hatter in the city, 

He from his shop went up and down 

To his cottage out of town ; 



PUMPKIN-HEAD. 
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And in his garden took delight, 

And worked in it with all his might 

A treatise he had written too 

On kitchen gardening. So you 

May well suppose he heard with glee 

A garden show there was to be ; 

And that a prize among the rest 

Would be awarded for the best 

And largest pumpkin at the show. 

**Ha! ha!" thought Nocket, "now TU grow 

A pumpkin shall be such a size 

It will be sure to gain the prize." 

In hot house, where the heat was greater 

Almost than in Mount Etnas crater, 

The pumpkin grew, and grew so fine. 

That Nocket asked his friends to dine. 

And showed it to them all with pride. 

" Magnificent ! *' the friends replied ; 

Excepting one, who looked quite sly, 

And said, "You'll see mine, by and by.*' 

'Twas Nocket's next door neighbour, Wright, 

Who spoke those words : and all that night 

Nocket slept not ; spiteful and sad. 

At length he formed a purpose bad : 
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At early dawn, without a fall 

He clambered o'er the garden wall, 

And of Wright's greenhouse ope'd the door, 

Laid his own pumpkin on the floor ; 

There found the biggest ever seen, 

Compared to which his own looked mean. 

Upon his head with might and main 

He hoisted it, and once again 

He climbed the wall. Then found — worse luck ! 

The pumpkin on his shoulders stuck. 

In vain he wriggled, struggled, fought, 

His head was in the pumpkin caught ; 

And from that day the thing stuck fast 

On Nocket's neck, 'Tis sometime past; 

Still, if the story be but true, 

We yet may see it — I or you. 



GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

Of what is the little girl thinking 
As she walks with a step so slow ? 

Does she think of the blue sky above, 
Of the green waving grass below 'i 
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Her eyes seem so earnest and thoughtful, 
Her hand clasps her slate and some books ; 

She is going to school on the common, 
This accounts for her solemn looks. 

Important, and anxious, and busy^ 
She means to be through the day ; 

For has she not promised her mother 
She will not let her thoughts stray ? 

"It seerns rather hard In the summer," ^ 

Thinks this little wild bird of the wood, 

**To sit in the close shut up school-house, 
And learn lessons, so quiet and good." 

Her thoughts fly out at the window, 
Away on the soft summer breeze ; 

She dreams of the bees and the flowers, 
Of the birdies that sing in the trees. 

* * 

But to-day she has promised mother, • 

And means to work so hard : 
On her thoughts, and eyes, and fancies, . 

Intends to keep good guar4. 






GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 



HARVEST TIME. 
In the fulness of the summer 

Comes the happy harvest time ; 
And the stillness of the evening 

Broken by the old clock's chime. 

In the fields the com, all yellow, 
Stands in stacks, row after row : 

And the needy, thrifty gleaners, 
Here and there are stooping low. 

Peace and plenty reigning round us, 
Tell us that our God is good; 

In the sweetness of the country 
This must best be understood. 



